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former is faced with brick until it reaches the eastern
border of Shan-hsi, from which point to its western
extremity it is of dirt; the latter is faced with brick or
stone throughout its whole length, and is altogether a
much more imposing structure.
This section of the country through which I was travel-
ing is rich in mineral wealth, in coal and iron especially;
as to agriculture it is largely dependent upon the rain-
fall, for irrigation is impossible as there is very little
running water x and the peculiar cellular formation of the
loess which sucks up moisture from the lower beds alone
makes cultivation a possibility. Drought is inevitably
followed by famine throughout this Shan-hsi loess region.
In many places, to add to the size of their fields the peas-
ants terrace the hillsides, and carefully cultivate every
level bit of ground, on which they raise wheat, beans, and
cabbages. Their houses are mostly of limestone, neatly
cut in blocks, giving them a much more substantial ap-
pearance than is usual in Chinese buildings. Along the
banks of the few streams were numbers of small flour-mills
in which the nether stone revolved while the upper one
was held in place by chains fastened to the side of the
building.
The next town of any importance I passed through was
Ping-ting Chou, a small place, but if p*ai-lou or "memo-
rial arches* are only erected to commemorate virtuous
acts, as I believe they are intended to be, it must be the
most virtuous place in the empire. Every twenty or thirty
feet throughout the whole length of the main street was
a p'ai-lou, but as I saw no new ones, the people have, per-
haps, abandoned virtue and walk now in the way of sin.
l Between Yu-shui and Hsi-eh'iao ning water. That obtained from wells
p'u, a distance of 140 H, I saw no run- was very brackish, and not abundant.